The above pictures are from Ernest Clowes “The Hurricane of 1938 on Eastern Long Island” published by the 
Hampton Press in Bridgehampton, 1939. At left, Main St.; Center, Wreck of Catholic Church: at right, Remains 
of the Methodist Church Steeple; all scenes in Bridgehampton. 
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Visitors Welcome 


The General Museum-Library 
of the Suffolk County Historical 
Society, at Riverhead, is open 
daily (except Sundays and Holi- 
days) from one to five P.M. 

Visitors always welcome (no 
charge) at this educational in- 
stitution where items connected 
with Long Island’s history, cul- 
ture and natural sciences are on 
display. 
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When The Water Blew 
Out of Bellport Bay 











I read about ‘“Punk’s Hole” in 
the Forum with great interest 
as I knew “Punk’s Holers” when 
we lived in Bellport from 1892 
to 1898. It was in the winter of 
1897 I believe when the water 
was all blown out of Bellport 
Bay. I think it was a strong 
Northeast wind that blew for 
nearly a week. Moriches Inlet 
was not there then and my father 
and others walked across to Fire 
Island on the bottom if I remem- 
ber that time correctly. 

H. S. HALE 
Oyster Bay 


Another Punk’s Hole Story 


After reading Chester G. Os- 
borne’s account of “Judge Smith 
vs Punk’s Holers,” I thought you 
might be interested in a_ story 
about one of the participants, this 
being my great-great-great-grand- 
father, Isaac Raynor. But before 
I get to his story, let me say 
that to me, it was very interest- 
ing to note that not all our an- 
cestors were the paragons of 
virtue most writers make them 
out to be. Now I can blame my 
short-comings on my _ nefarious 
ancestors, as I am a descendant 
of at least half those “malitious 


(Continued on Page 67) 
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Early SHuntington (-hurch eMusic 


HUNTINGTON HAS not al- 
ways enjoyed the tranquiliz- 
ing influence of organ music 
in its churches, nor have we 
any record of choral groups 
in our early meeting houses. 
The entire Sabbath was spent 
in worship and atonement by 
the older folks, and it was 
something of a day of tedium 
for the younger ones, since 
they apparently lacked any 
musical instrument which 
might have inspired them to 
raise their voices in song. 

After this country had been 
fully established as a nation, 
changes began to appear and 
it was through the benevo- 
lence of the Rev. James Mc- 
Dougal “The Planter of 
Trees” that an organ was 
furnished to the Presbyterian 
Church over which he pre- 
sided from 1836 to 1855. That 
organ was probably a mini- 
ature model, for the records 
tell us that “it was a small 
melodeon which was carried 
from the parsonage to the 
church and back, Sunday aft- 
er Sunday.” 

In 1856 Mr. McDougal re- 
signed his pastorate in Hunt- 
ington and possibly took his 
melodeon with him, for the 
next public notice of church 
music here is found in a news 
item dated April 19, 1867, and 
reads: “Fayette Gould has on 
hand for sale a superior organ 
of his own manufacture. It 
may be used as a parlor organ 
or for a church choir, it is 
over eight feet high, and 
otherwise in proportion. Has 
150 pipes, and was construct- 
ed of the best material in the 
best manner. This is probably 
the first organ ever made in 
the Town of Huntington. It 
may be seen at his jewelry 
store.” 

Mr. Gould later became 
Town Clerk; was known as 
“the father of the fire de- 
partment,” and was quite a 
man about town. Being a very 
energetic person he was not 
long in finding a purchaser 
for his product, as on May 17, 
1867, less than one month aft- 


Roy E. Lott 


er the above notice, we find 
the following in a local news- 
paper: 


“The Universalist Church, 
of this place, has purchased 
of Mr. Fayette Gould, the or- 
gan manufactured by him, 
and of which we gave some 
account not long since. It has 
been examined by several pro- 
fessors of music, and pro- 
nounced a_ superior instru- 
ment, possessing a fine tone 
and great power. The Univer- 
salist Society will, in a few 
days, put it in the orchestra 
of the Huntington assembly 
rooms; that Society having 
engaged the room for service 
on Sundays, commencing one 
week from the next Sabbath. 
Rev. George W. Emerson, the 


The Universalist Church at Huntington 


minister of this Church, is a 
gentleman of fine talents; 
and, as the meetings of his 
church will be held in a more 
central locality than former- 
ly, we presume the attendance 
will be large. There will be 
morning and evening serv- 
ices.” 

Huntington was now on the 
way to better church music, 
due to the mechanical genius 
of one of its own citizens who 
had built an organ with “150 
pipes.” 

We do not know if the min- 
ister’s sermons or the music 
from that organ was the 
greater attraction, but evi- 


dently the congregation grew, 
for on March 3rd, of the fol- 
lowing year, the Universalist 
Society purchased from the 
of Huntington, for 


Town 





besthecn 
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$350, the parcel of land on 
Nassau Ave. where were held 
its regular Sunday services. 
That plot of ground, includ- 
ing the old chapel, is now the 
home of the local chapter of 
the D.A.R. 


No notice is found of the 
removal of that organ to the 
new location but it seems 
likely to have been so moved, 
as it was less than a year old. 
When the Society’s new edi- 
fice was built on the corner 
of Elm St. and New York 
Ave., and dedicated Feb. 3, 
1871, no mention is made of 
the organ, and we lose trace 
of it from that date. If the 
church housed the organ in 
1913, it may have been sold 
with the property, as the So- 
ciety was disbanded in that 
year. 

Not to be outdone by Mr. 
Gould, another enterprising 
citizen of the Town, who was 
operating a saw mill on the 
Cold Spring River, began in 
earnest to construct organs 
there. His name was George 
W. Earle, and he built his 
instruments entirely of local- 
ly grown woods. One of his 
organs at one time graced 
the interior of St. Johns 
Church in Cold Spring Har- 
bor, and another was install- 
ed in the Episcopal Church 
in Huntington, when it stood 
on Park Ave. about opposite 
the present hospital. Mr. 
Earle had been building or- 
gans in Riverhead in 1868. 
Possibly he shifted his talents 
to.Huntington because of bet- 
ter water power or a larger 
market for his product, or, 
it may be that Mr. Gould’s 
success prompted the change. 
At any rate, Mr. Earle be- 
came part of Huntington and 
added to its history. 


We do not know of the sub- 
sequent history of the two 
organ manufacturers, but the 
Rev. James McDougal died 
March 24, 1888, at the age of 
83 years and is buried in the 
Memorial cemetery; close by 
the Manse from which he car- 
ried his melodeon on Sundays. 





Liberal commissions paid to 
subscription solicitors for the L. I. 
Forum. 
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Judge Smith and John eAcKesson 


ONE OF America’s most dis- 
tinguished citizens during 
the Revolutionary War period 
was the Long Island states- 
man, jurist and patriot, Wil- 
liam Smith of Mastic (1720- 
1799). He is sometimes called 
simply “Judge Smith,” or 
“William Smith of Suffolk 
County” to separate him from 
other prominent men of the 
same name. 

A grandson of Colonel Wil- 
liam “Tangier” Smith and 
son of Major William Smith, 
he fell heir to the great Man- 
or of St. George at his father’s 
death in 1748, and during 
the next few years he ad- 
ministered the intricate Man- 
or affairs with a great deal 
of good business sense and 
legal acumen. The sprawling 
Manor was so large and the 
documents, patents, and deeds 
relating to it so many and 
varied that Judge Smith, like 
other Tangier Smiths before 
and after him, spent a good 
deal of his time and energy 
in administration; settlers 
moving into Long Island, 
hunters, fishermen and 
woodsmen often found them- 
selves trespassing, unwitting- 
ly, perhaps, but trespassing 
and infringing nevertheless 
on Manor lands, bays, or 
streams, and when _ verbal 
warnings did not work, the 
Judge usually started a legal 
action. 

This was just business with 
Judge Smith; Manor rights 
might be for sale or for rent, 
but they were not to be given 
away. Most particularly, the 
rights were not to be given 
to Tory stay-at-homes or to 
part-time patriots while the 
Judge was away, either serv- 
ing with the Provincial Con- 
gress or dodging the British 
regulars. 

The result of such a busi- 
ness outlook was almost in- 
evitable: Smith was heartily 
disliked by some of his neigh- 
bors. “Dam’ his old watery 
eyes,” they said. That remark 
has often been quoted. On the 
surface, it is humorous; it 





Chester G. 


sounds like earthy people do- 
ing what they could to deflate 
a pompous man. Today we 
wonder if Smith may not have 
actually had ‘“‘watery eyes,” 
perhaps as the result of hay 
fever or some other allergy 
or affliction. 


But when the going got 
rough, as it did in the 1770’s, 
Smith’s neighbors knew who 
to call on to get results: the 
Judge found himself on one 
committee after another from 
1774 on. And the elected re- 
presentatives from other New 
York areas soon discovered 
and made use of Smith as a 
statesman. His record is too 
long to cite here, but we can 
summarize it. 


Before the hostilities broke 
out, he was frequently a 
“moderator” or “chairman” 
of local and country commit- 
tees. He was a delegate to 
the Provincial Congress; a 
State Senator during the first 
six sessions; when the Declar- 
ation of Independence was 
sent to various state legisla- 
tures, he was on New York’s 
committee to examine it, 
July 9, 1776, along with such 
men as Jay and Yates. He 
was on the committee to pre- 
pare a constitution for New 


Osborne 


York, August 1, 1776; that 
group reported a constitution 
March 12, 1777, and adop- 
tion came April 20. 

Some of Judge Smith’s cor- 
respondence has never been 
published because it lay for- 
gotten in the dusty attic of 
his son’s home until recent 
times. This letter from John 
McKesson was among that 
forgotten correspondence; it 
is torn, so that it is necessary 
to fill in a few parts of some 
words; they are underlined. 
The letter has no date, but 
it is obviously written before 
the British occupation: 

“Sir 

“T have it in command from 
the Committee of Safety to 
make the enclosed Resolutions 
of the Continental Congress, 
and Recommendations of the 
Committee of Safety as public 
as possible. For that end some 
Gentlemen have requested me 
to enclose you a Copy as it is 
generally tho’t that your 
County alone can do more to 
encrease the Staples of Flax 
& Wool, than the united ef- 
forts of any other Counties 
in the Colony. I have the Hon- 
or, to be most respectfully 

Sir 
your most humble Servant 
John McKesson” 


(Continued on Page 69) 
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eMadame eMartha’s ‘Recipes-ll 


A True Tale 
by Kate W. Strong 


I THINK, after her many 
homes, Madame Martha must 
have been very happy when 
she settled down in her big 
house on the Neck—on the 
northern part of her hus- 
band’s Manor of St. George. 
There had been a brick house 
first on the Dykes Road, 
nearer the village, but that 
was much smaller. The bricks, 
I imagine, were made on the 
Neck, as one of the lots, when 
my father was a boy, was 
known as Big Brick Kiln. 

Madame Martha was con- 
sidered by all who knew her 
as a great lady. In the Brook- 
haven Town Records it is 
mentioned that at the church 
“no woman, or woman kind, 
with the exception of Madame 
Martha shall sit at the table.” 
I suppose that must mean the 
communion table. I have 
heard it said that, after her 
husband’s death, when Ma- 
dame Martha entered the 
church, the congregation all 
rose and stood until she was 
seated. 

But, to return to her reci- 
pes. Evidently regular mince 
pie was too well known to 
bother to write down, but, 
here is one for mince pie 
made with eggs: 

-“Take 8 eggs Boyle Verri 
hard & mince them verri 
Small, Take two pounds and 
a half of beefe suet minced 
verri small and give them the 
Same Seasoning as for mince 
pies with fruit, shugger, rose 
water, ginger peal, dates and 
salt.” 

The dictionary says that a 
possett is a drink made of 
milk curdled with wine, so I 
thought likely that might 
have been used at this time: 
“To Make a Sack Possett— 
Take the yolkes of 12 or 14 
eggs. Beat them & stir them, 
then put to them 12 spoons- 
fulls of Sack, Sweeten it well, 
& Sett it on the fire until the 
eggs are set, boyle two quarts 
of New Milk & one quart of 
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cream with mace & Nutmeg, 
Let it stand a little stiring 
it into ye eggs, then let it 
stand a little over the fire 
till it comes like a cheese. 
Then Savour it with cinna- 
man & Shugger strued thick 
on the top of it.” 

I do not think Madame 
Martha would have had any 
trouble to persuade her fam- 
ily to eat spinach when it was 
made after the following reci- 
pe: “Boyle ye spinach and 
squeeze it out of ye water 
spread it verri small, then 
take 2 pints of cream 3 eggs 
well beaten, boyl ye eggs and 
cream together ti!. they be 
thicke as if they were curdled, 
then boyle a few currents & 
put to it, rose water, nutmegs, 
suger & a little butter, mix 
all together and serve it up.” 

This prescription is said 
to work like a charm for sore 
throat”; Roast some Apples 
very soft, smash them with as 
much butter as an English 
warlnut, with a spoonful of 
mollassas, mix well together. 
Take it hot and go to bed’”— 
given by daughter Heathcott. 

Duke of York’s Cakes: 
“Take three pounds of cur- 
rents and wash them well and 
let them dry, then take a 
pound and a half of fine 
flower, cream into it three 
quarters of a pound of fresh 
butter, work them together 
verri well, then put to it three 
quarters of a pound of loaf 
sugar well beaten & a nutmeg 
grated. Mix it together verri 
well with a couple of eggs 
and a little cream and make it 
up into small cakes and when 
they are baked sift some 
sugar upon them.” To stop a 
wound from bleeding one 
should take “oak leaves & dry 


them & make a powder, put 
into wound.” 

“When you gather apels or 
pears, to keep them you must 
gather them when the moon 
is at the full.” 

“A recipe to make good ink. 
Take two quarts of strong 
vinegar, half a pound of gal- 
les or hard oak appels, Two 
spoonsfulls of Coperas, putt 
all these Ingredients in to a 
glass bottell with a wide 
mouth, lett it stand in ye sun 
or some hot closett & you 
have a very good ink, there 
must be 2 spoonsfuls of Gun- 
powder !”’ Why gunpowder? 

Some directions in the reci- 
pes puzzle one—‘milk from a 
red cow,’ ‘running water,’ and 
‘butter that has not been 
washed.’ I suppose that last 
means with the buttermilk 
still in it. 





Why not give twelve presents 
a year and all for $3.00. Send a 
subscription to the Long Island 
Forum, ($3 a year—two years $5. 
We'll send a gift card for you. L. 
I. Forum, Box 1568, Westhamp- 
ton, N. Y.—ADV. 
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St. “Paul’s “Par 


Peter L. Van Santvoord 


ONE OF THE oldest Protes- 
tant Episcopal parishes on 
the North Shore is that of St. 
Paul’s in Glen Cove, which 
recently celebrated the 125th 
anniversary of its incorpora- 
tion. 

In the year 1834 Benjamin 
T. Onderdonk, Bishop of the 
Diocese of New York, rode 
out from the City and con- 
secrated Glen Cove’s first 
Episcopal Church building, 
which had been built during 
the preceding year. This little 
church was the first religious 
edifice constructed in the vil- 
lage. It was built on a steep 
hillside overlooking the pre- 
sent Glen Street, the highway 
used by farmers on their way 
to the grist mill in what is 
now Pratt Park. 

Episcopal families had liv- 
ed in Glen Cove for many 
years. They had attended St. 
George’s Church, Hempstead, 
prior to 1820, in which year 
they began to hold occasional 
services in an old school house 
and in their own homes, par- 
ticularly in the house of 
Joshua T. Wright at the foot 
of Mill Hill. At first there 
were only five communicant 
members. 

And yet St. Paul’s was 
founded, not as a mission, but 
as an independent parish. It 
was incorporated on Decem- 
ber 16, 1833. Among the 
original contributors to the 
fund for the first building 
were the Weeks, Coles, Craft, 
and Wright families. New 
York’s wealthy Trinity Par- 
ish gave $500. 

The original congregation 
remained small, and it could 
not afford a full-time Rector. 
Prior to 1840 a joint Rector- 
ship was maintained between 
St. Paul’s and Christ Church, 
Manhasset. The Rector held 
one service each Sunday in 
Glen Cove. These conditions 
did not encourage rapid 
growth, and by 1853 there 
were only 21 communicants 
and 34 families affiliated with 
the church. In that year Rev. 
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St. Paul’s Church, before 1885. 


Thomas Mallaby became Rec- 
tor. 

Mr. Mallaby was determin- 
ed to build up the parish. 
Five years after he came to 
Glen Cove the building was 
enlarged and 28 pews added. 
The horse sheds were rebuilt 
and a new organ purchased. 
The Rector’s zeal awakened 
new interest in the Church 
where he remained for nearly 
22 years. In 1860 the parish 
acquired a Rectory, the old 
building which stood until 
recently on the corner of Glen 
Street and Pearsall Avenue. 

Much of what we know 
about Mr. Mallaby is contain- 
ed in an Eulogy written by 
his successor, John C. Middle- 
ton. It includes the following 
statement, in Dr. Middleton’s 
beautiful phraseology: “His 
longest pastorate was in this 
parish, and while no statistics 
can tell all which he or any 
other priest may accomplish, 
yet it will be interesting per- 
haps to see and hear the 
testimony which the Parish 
Register gives, in part, of his 
nearly twenty-two years of 
labor here. 

“During that time he bap- 
tized 232 persons, presented 
for Confirmation 97, admitt- 
ed to the Holy Communion 


148, performed the Marriage 
Service 134 times, and buried 
188 persons. These figures 
furnish but the skeleton of 
the work he wrought: the 
larger part will never be 
known till the Great Book of 
Human History is opened, 
and the scarred hand of the 
Crucified points out the re- 
cord.” 

“We can properly accept 
no commendation but in the 
spirit of much distrust and 
humility,” said Mr. Mallaby 
himself at his Anniversary 
Day speech in 1868. Six years 
later he accepted the assistant 
Rectorship in Newtown, Con- 
necticut, in which state he 
died a few years later. He is 
buried in St. Paul’s Church 
yard. 

Mr. Mallaby’s successor 
was, like himself, one of the 
Church’s greatest leaders. Dr. 
John Caverly Middleton 
founded a Church School 
which was later to be moved 
to Garden City as St. Paul’s 
School for Boys. As the par- 
ish continued to grow, he sug- 
gested building a larger 
church. The plan was adopt- 
ed, and after some considera- 
tion of a site on top of the 
hill it was decided to build 
on the foundations of the or- 
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iginal building, located half 
way up the hillside and sur- 
rounded by the churchyard. 


The old church was torn 
down in 1885. Only the oldest 
members of the parish can 
recall the building, but a good 
photograph of it has been 
preserved. It was quite small 
and made of clapboards, with 
a square tower in front. There 
was a long flight of front 
steps to compensate for the 
steep slope. The second church 
was built considerably larger, 
in Romanesque style. It held 
several hundred people. The 
tower on the second building, 
at its Southeast corner, was 
surrounded by a weathercock 
which is still preserved. 


Dr. Middleton was much 
loved by the members of the 
parish, and his picture is still 
preserved by many of the 
older families. Probably no 
other clergyman in the 
church’s history held such a 
large place in the hearts of 
his people. 


Among Dr. Middleton’s 
papers was a book in which 
he had recorded a series of 
Eulogies written about par- 
ishioners who died while he 
was Rector. Among these was 
Martin E. Thompson, a noted 
architect, who had been the 
Masonic representative to 
greet LaFayette on his fam- 
ous visit to New York in 
1824. Another was Mary C. 
Beach, the young daughter of 
Queens County Judge Elias 
J.. Beach of Glen Cove, who 
lost her life in the burning 
of the Seawanhaka in 1880. 


After the building of the 
second church, the congrega- 
tion grew rapidly. These were 
the years in which the North 
Shore became the “Gold 
Coast,” and a number of the 
wealthy newcomers joined St. 
Paul’s, including particularly 
the Morgan family. 


During the Rectorship of I. 
McKay Pittinger in the 1890’s 
the present parish of St. 
Luke’s in Sea Cliff was found- 
ed from St. Paul’s. St. Luke’s 
Church, built in Romanesque 
style to match the parent 
church, is still standing, and 
gives a rough idea of what 
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St. Paul’s 
looked like. 


Rev. Samuel Maxwell was 
Rector during the late 90’s. 
An elderly parishioner told 
me that Mr. Maxwell actually 
died in the church. One Sun- 
day morning he felt ill just 
before the sermon, and walk- 
ed out into the Vestry, where 
his body was found. He was 
succeeded by Rev. John W. 
Gammack, a native of Scot- 
land and another crusading 
clergyman. 


It is said that he once 
preached a magnificent ser- 
mon on the text: “It is easier 
for a camel to go through the 
eye of a needle than for a 
rich man to enter into the 
Kindgom of God.” The moral 
value of this lesson was un- 
fortunately lost on Mr. J. P. 
Morgan, who thereafter saw 
fit to remain absent from St. 
Paul’s and to enter the King- 
dom of God via St. John’s, 
Lattingtown! 

The Lattingtown Church 
was still a chapel under St. 
Paul’s during the early years 
of Mr. Gammack’s Rector- 
ship. The Scottish minister 
had other troubles as well. A 
church yearbook he _ wrote 
shows that problems con- 
fronting the clergy have not 
changed much in the last half- 
century: “The Rector, in his 
wanderings about the parish, 
hears quite a few reasons or 
excuses for non-attendance at 
church. For instance, one 
works hard all the week and 
gets up tco late to go to morn- 
ing service. So far so good, 
but it so often happens that 
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East “River “©reasure Ship - Pare Il 





This is the second and conclud- 
ing installment of Mr. Giebelhaus 
the ill-fated Hussar, 
wrecked with some two-million 


siory of 


dollars of yet unrecovered trea- 
sure, 





With a crash that rattled 
her timbers and jangled every 
last coin in the hold, the Hus- 
sar fetched up, broadside on, 
to Pot Rock. The crew aloft, 
shaken by the quivering 
masts, hung on for dear life. 
Then the breeze again filled 
the slack sails and the ship, 
moving sluggishly, answered 
her rudder. Grabbing the 
wheel, the Captain barked 
commands that sent the ship’s 
officers scurrying below to 
check the damage. One look 
was enough. The river poured 
in over splintered oak ribs 
and planking, while the hull 
already began to list to the 
wounded side. 


Almost directly ahead, in 
deep water, lay Stony Island 
on the extreme south shore 
of the Bronx. Not a true is- 
land, but a tip of land almost 
surrounded at high tide, it 
was an auxiliary anchorage 
for ships sailing to New York 
from the northern entrance, 
and provided mooring facili- 
ties. 

In a desperate move to find 
a spot to beach the frigate, 
the Captain steered straight 
for Stony Island. 

She never made it. Even as 
course was set, she flounder- 
ed and sank in 75 feet of 
water. The ship settled and 
the boats swung out, each 
packed to the gunwales. With 
the frigate resting true on 
the bottom, the top masts 
showed well above the water. 


Charles Giebelhaus 
Now finally alone, the Hus- 
sar lay dead in the channel 
above Pot Cove. Some though- 
ful soul had run the free end 
of the ship’s hawser ashore, 
and this was made fast to a 
sturdy tree on the river bank. 
As a marker, it was unneces- 
sary, as the protruding masts 
marked the ship’s position all 
through the winter of that 
year. 

The Hussar picked a poor 
spot for a final resting place 
if she wanted to be left alone. 
The fabulous sum aboard, and 
the location of the wreck in 
the busy East River insured 
that. While the Revolutionary 
War lasted, no further activi- 
ty occurred at the wreck. The 
British Navy in these waters 
had other more pressing prob- 
lems. Besides, there was no 
diving equipment at that time 
that would permit operation 
at the 12 fathom level. 

However, not long after the 
turn of the next century, she 
became the apple of the eye 
of every local crackpot inven- 
tor. Home-made diving bells, 
grappling devices and other 
weird items soon became part 


of the scenery perched in the 
fast river between Stony Is- 
land and the Long Island 
shore. The frigate eventually 
shifted and sbmerged her 
masts, but eager treasure 
seekers kept an eye on her 
location. 

The first recorded activity 
that raised anything from the 
ship was in 1819 after the 
final war with Great Britain. 
Several of the mouldy, dis- 
colored cannon were hoisted 
to the surface along with some 
of the copper hull sheathing. 
Also raised were iron cannon 
balls and a few beer mugs in- 
scribed with the seal of Geo- 
rge the Third. And a tantaliz- 
ing few silver coins. 

A few years later a large 
grapple and winch brought 
the anchor and part of the 
stern to the surface, but no 
money. 

The most ambitious at- 
tempt of the early 1800’s oc- 
curred in 1832 when a British 
diving company appeared, 
armed with considerable 
equipment and data extracted 
from the Admiralty. They 
hired a man-sized crew to help 
them dunk their pride and 
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joy —a London-made diving 
bell. The East River took this 
device no more kindly than 
she had taken the Hussar 
years before. The tide pushed 
the bell about like a toy, and 
the company gave up after 
nearly drowning one of their 
divers. These many attempts 
at the treasure had scattered 
parts of the ship over a large 
area of the river bottom. 


Besides this, Hell Gate con- 
tinued to pile up wrecks as 
the volume of shipping in- 
creased. Incoming sailing 
ships from the northerly 
routes were tempted to make 
this violent passage, even as 
outgoing ones were forced to 
make the same decision as the 
Hussar. 

The use of steam boats, 
especially steam tugs, began 
in New York harbor long be- 
fore other world ports es- 
pecially because of the ob- 
stacles the ocean-going sail- 
ing ships had to face at the 
Hell Gate entrance to the East 
River. 

These newer wrecks—some 
in almost the exact area of 
the Hussar’s sinking, added a 
final, bewildering element to 
the now complicated search. 

Stony Island, the port the 
dying warship had tried to 
reach, now became Port Mor- 
ris, part of the Morris estate 
in the Bronx. Its deep water 
anchorage and free access to 
the sea, brought a new at- 
tempt at answering the old 
problem of Hell Gate. 

With the financial backing 
of the Morris family, Port 
Morris officially became a 
deep water port of entry, 
complete with custom house 
and a railroad spur to the 
main line from New York 
City. For many years sailing 
ships entered New York 
through it northern back 
door, past old Fort Schuyler 
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and Throgg’s Neck and dock- 
ed here. 

Finally in 1868 the problem 
of the Hell Gate entrance to 
the port of New York pro- 
duced action. Shipping lines 
and ship owners got Congress 
to vote $85,000 for removing 
of the rocks. In the succeed- 
ing years more and more 
money was appropriated until 
the sum total ran to over $1,- 
700,000. That managed to buy 
up a lot of high explosives 
and an army engineer, Gen- 
eral Newton, put it to good 
use. He dug tunnels out from 
Hallet’s Point and after min- 
ing the rocks, blew the worst 
features of Hell Gate straight 
back to hell. The biggest ex- 
plosion, sheer music to the 
ears of the ships’ crews and 
owners, occurred on Septem- 
ber 24, 1876 when 52,000 
pounds of explosives were 
touched off at Hallet’s Point. 

Those who still remember- 
ed the now legendary Hussar 
kept their eyes open, and half 
expected to see gold and silver 
coins come twinkling out of 
the sky. They were disap- 
pointed. The explosions raised 
a lot of junk from the river 
bottom — but nothing that 
looked like money. 


At the end of the last cen- 
tury those still interested in 
the Hussar’s treasures be- 
came aware that success or 
failure was now a race be- 
tween the river and the new 
diving techniques. Diving had 
improved; the diver now had 
a weighted india rubber suit, 
and with compressed air 
pumped in he could withstand 
the pressure at 12 fathoms 
and breathe. There was time 
to search and guide grappling 
devices.: The risks were still 
there, and the character of 
the diver’s own disease, the 
bends, was not clearly under- 
stood. Still the diver and his 
equipment were now reason- 
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ably efficient, and getting 
better. 

The river, however, was 
getting worse. The number of 
ships moving through the 
channel increased the danger 
in diving. The wrecks and 
wreckage piled on the bottom 
increased, and the water, now 
fouled by the wastes of the 
ships, industry and the city 
was too dark to allow work on 
the bottom. The city itself was 
reaching out and narrowing 
the river, as the shore line 
was filled in, threatening to 
overreach the area of the 
ancient hulk. 


Of all the expeditions that 
have looked for the East Riv- 
er treasure, an outfit in 1880 
really took the cake. “Trea- 
sure Trove’ was a corpora- 
tion organized for the sole 
purpose of salvaging the Hus- 
sar. The president, a white- 
bearded gentleman named 
George Thomas, has been re- 
ferred to by some historians 
as “eccentric.”’ The real effort 
of that operation seems to 
have been in the financial 
finagling that overshadowed 
the salvage work. 

The waterfront took great 
delight in observing the ritual 
the “Treasure Trove” crew 
had to go through every morn- 
ing. Captain Thomas would 
assemble all hands, order all 
to uncover and offer long- 
winded appeals to heaven for 
help, which apparently went 
unanswered as the weeks 
passed by and the salvage 
work petered out. 

For the next half century 
the bones of the Hussar and 
her sister wrecks were left 
alone. The city grew enor- 
mously and Port Morris, once 
almost an island, was now 
filled in solid to the Bronx, 
while the shore line changed 
similarly on the Long Island 
side. Conduits for electricity, 
gas and water mains plunked 
across the underwater grave- 
yard. 

The vibrating hulls of pow- 
erful diesel tugs chugged 
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through Hell Gate dragging 
barge trains or shoving ocean- 
going ships through the well 
marked channel. 

In 1937 the last recorded 
attempt was made at the 
Treasure. Simon Lake, the 
submarine inventor, had per- 
fected some special under- 
water salvage equipment and 
decided to take a crack at the 
Hussar. His gear was the 
most modern ever tried and 
included an underwater con- 
veyor housed in long steel 
tube. 

The tube looked like some- 
thing left over from the con- 
struction of the Holland Tun- 
nel and attracted considerable 
technical interest, but no gold 
or silver from the river. 

Lake had no success in lo- 
cating the Hussar, and he 
switched to better marked, 
less valuable wrecks. His final 
opinion was that the shore 
Jine had shifted so completely 
since the Revolution, that the 
frigate might be now resting 
under dry land. If so, all the 
diving equipment in the world 
wouldn’t help. 

One persistent rumor which 
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Lake apparently put some 
stock in concerned a Connec- 
ticut Yankee who supposedly 
had lightened the load on the 
bottom considerably just be- 
for the turn of the century. 
Some of the Hussar’s cargo 
might have finally rendez- 
voused in Connecticut. 


So there she lies. New York 
City is about the most un- 
likely place in the world for 
a sunken treasure ship, so 
maybe it’s the right place. 
The river still boils at the 
point of Astoria, and skippers 
making passage here, still 
check the channel markers as 
they ease through. The gray 
steel of the Triborough Bridge 
arcs over the river at the 
twin islands connecting Man- 
hattan with the Bronx and 
Queens marking where the 
frigate struck. A little more 
upriver over the deep water 
sought by sailing ships years 
before, the four-engine air- 
liners nose into LaGuardia 
airport. 

And, in a tiny park at 
Hunt’s Point, Bronx, a few 


(Continued on Page 70) 
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Historic Storms cAnd Gales-‘Part II 


This is the second installment 
of the late Mr. Shaw’s storm his- 
tory. The third and final install- 
ment will be published in the 
April issue. 


BEFORE leaving the Revolu- 
tionary war period, it might 
be well to make mention that 
the night before the Battle 
of Long Island, there was 
one of the most terrific and 
peculiar electrical storms 
probably ever witnessed by 
man, since the time Moses 
stood before Pharaoh in 
Egypt or at the time he was 
given The Law on Mount 
Sinai. The awfulness of this 
storm, which lasted from to 9 
o’clock at night, over New 
York and the west end of 
Long Island and possibly 
further east, struck such ter- 
ror that it was remembered 
in families for more than a 
hundred years afterward, and 
I well recall how, when I was 
a boy, my father told me of 
it and of the “‘great wheel of 
fire’ that went across the 
sky. A description of the fury 
of the sheets of fire, ear- 
splitting thunder and other 
peculiar phenomena of the 
storm and the numbers killed 
by lightning, are vividly de- 
scribed in Chaplains and 
Clergy of the Revolution, 
printed in 1864 and found in 
most large libraries. 

Of the “terrible gale’ of 
1804, I have found no account 
of its having been destructive 
on Long Island, but of the 
severe blizzard of 1811, 
Thompson’s History of Long 
Island, (1843), and Mr. Wil- 
liam D. Halsey’s Sketches 
from Local History, (1935), 
give us good accounts of the 
fatalities to crews, shipping 
and live stock. Perhaps we 
shall never know how many 
people were victims of the 
cold wind and snow. Evi- 
dently it was much worse 
than the much talked of bliz- 
zard of 1888. 

We now come to the year 
1815, when Long Island and 
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L’Phillippe wrecked off Bridgehampton in April, 1842. From a 
print in the Cator Collection, Pratt Free Library, Baltimore. 


its vicinity was visited by the 
worst and most destructive 
hurricane ever known in these 
parts, not only because of its 
destruction, but because of 
the large area affected. Its 
course is noted from St. Barts 
in the West Indies, on shore 
and off shore, all along the 
Atlantic seaboard to the Gulf 
of St. Lawrence. 

It began in New York, the 
night of September 21st as a 
bad northeast storm of wind 
and rain. About two o’clock, 
the next morning, the wind 
suddenly shifted to the north 
and northwest, blowing with 
increased force. On the 22nd, 
there was a gale all day, 
when the wind returned to 
the northeast and east and 
this got up an enormous sea. 
In the evening, it increased 
in violence, continuing all 
night and reaching the height 
of its fury about 9 o’clock the 
next morning, September 23, 
“blowing its self out’ about 4 
o’clock that afternoon. 

It had reached New Lon- 
don, Providence and Boston, 
on the 22nd, but it was not 
until the 23rd that it became 
violent at those places. It also 
extended its destructive force 
up into Vermont, New Hamp- 
shire and on the St. Lawrence 
River. Providence alone suf- 


fered “to the amount of mil- 
lions of dollars, accompanied 
with fearful loss of life, as in 
other places.” It must be 
remembered that millions of 
dollars in 1815, meant de- 
cidedly much more than it 
does today. Like our recent 
hurricane, it was preceded by 
a northeast storm and drench- 
ing rain, all along the coast. 
Unfortunately, there are no 
local newspaper accounts that 
can be consulted as to the 
amount of damage done on 
Long Island, as there were no 
papers printed on Long Island 
east of Brooklyn, from the 
last issue of the Suffolk 
Gazette, dated Sag Harbor, 
Feb. 21, 1811 until the first 
issue of the Suffolk County 
Recorder, dated Sag Harbor, 
Oct. 19, 1816. However, we 
get some idea of how severe 
the hurricane was in Suffolk 
County, from Griffin’s Jour- 
nal, (1857,), written at Orient 
by Joel Griffin who states: 
“On the 23rd of September, 
1815, was one of the severest 
easterly storms of wind and 
rain that has been known for 
the last fifty years or more. 
At 11 o’clock, A. M., the wind 
blew so violently that houses 
were unroofed, barns blown 
down, and trees torn up by 
their roots. The tide rose in 
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our (Orient) harbor to an 
alarming height. . . It was 
assuredly a distressed, tre- 
mendous, as well as a de- 
tructive gale. Several vessels 
were lost and sunk in the 
Sound that night, and, in 
some instances, every soul on 
board perished!” 

Two other local accounts of 
this terrible hurricane are 
also extant. One is a copy of 
an old letter that appeared in 
The Hampton Chronicle of 
Westhampton Beach, in Oc- 
tober last and the other is 
found in Mr. Halsey’s recent 
book, before mentioned, in 
which are quoted extracts 
from the diary of Daniel Hil- 
dreth, 3rd, of Water Mill, a 
man deseribed by Mr. Halsey 
as “of superior intelligence.” 

But first the old letter: it 
is dated “Sag Harbor, Sun- 
day evening, Sept. 24th, 1815” 
and is as follows: “Yesterday 
we experienced one of the 
most tremendous gales ever 
experienced in this climate. 
It blew a hurricane. Trees 
are strewn in every direction 
about our street. Mr. Sleight’s 
rope-walk entirely blown 
down. The tide rose six feet 
higher than it was ever seen. 
All the cellars and many 
houses in the lower parts 
were full of water. The light- 
house on Montauk was so in- 
jured that no light can be 
kept in it until the lantern 
be repaired. Brig Orion, Seth 
Talbot, master, from St. Pe- 
tersburg for Providence, with 
a cargo of hemp and iron, 
was wrecked yesterday at 
Montauk — hemp lost, iron 
partially saved to the amount 
of 200 tons. The crew es- 
caped. Much damage is sus- 
tained all along the eastern 
end of Long Island. Mills are 
destroyed, and orchards and 
forest trees overthrown. Mr. 
Gardiner, at Gardiner’s Is- 
land is a considerable sufferer 
by the loss of his wharf, or- 
chard, and large quantities 
of valuable timber. Captain 
Spencer’s vessel at Patchogue 
is totally lost.” 

If the tide rose “six feet 
higher than it was ever seen” 
at Sag Harbor, then what 
must it have been along the 
ocean beach? The answer to 
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this question is found in Mr. 
Halsey’s extract from the 
Hildreth diary which reads: 

“T well remember another 
storm [he had just described 
the “Christmas Storm” of 
1811] that of Sept. 15th 
[this date should be 23rd] 
—that was a complete hurri- 
cane. The sea rose so high 
that it swept down almost 
every dune or bank the length 
of Long Island. Because of 
the great waves from the 
Ocean, Mecox Bay at Water- 
mill rose so high that it ran 
over the dam into the Mill 
Pond . . . many houses about 
the town were’ unroofed, 
fences and trees were leveled 
to the ground. . . Timber in 
the woods was a heap of. de- 
struction. . The corn was 
ruined, and the sea and wind 
drove the sand into the ponds 
and creeks and Bays... and 
covered up much valuable 
land and meadow.” 

This was and is still known 
as “The Great September 
Gale.” Mr. Halsey remarks 
that there are still evidences 
of it left in sections of the 
woods. He also tells an amus- 
ing story about Daniel Hop- 
ping, of Wainscott, a very 
pious veteran of the Revolu- 
tion, who was with his less 
pious neighbor, William Mil- 
ler, discussing their respec- 
tive losses, when Hopping 
remarked: “Well, Mr. Miller, 
the Lord was in my field of 
corn last night,” to which 
Miller replied: “That may be 
true, but the Devil was in 
mine.” We cannot help but 
wonder if the pious Hopping 
was familiar with the Biblical 
account of how Elijah of old, 
when alone in the wilderness, 
the Lord passed by and “a 
great and strong wind rent 
the mountains” and that it 
is stated “the Lord was not 
in the wind.” 

It is to be noted that the 
year 1816, following the hur- 
ricane, was the famous year 
of “Eighteen Hundred and 
Froze-to-Death” and “The 
Year Without a Summer,” 
when following a very mild 
winter, there was frost and 
snow in June; ice in July: 
frost and ice in August and 
September; an October cold- 
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er than usual; good sleighing 
reported in November, fol- 
lowed by a mild December. 
Not only did Long Island suf- 
fer, but the cold extended into 
the Southern States and even 
to Europe. Let us hope that 
history does not “repeat it- 
self” next summer. 

Only six years after “The 
Great September Gale,” Long 
Island was hit again by “a 
much smaller but extremely 
violent hurricane.” From the 
Naval Magazine, July 1836, 
and from Remarks on Pre- 
vailing Storms of the Atlantic, 
by William C. Redfield 
(1831), we learn how rapidly 
it moved up the coast and al- 
so of the destruction it left 
in its path. On Sept. Ist, 1821, 
it was off Turk’s Island in 
the West Indies; on Sept. 2nd, 
it was north of the Bahama 
Islands and off the Florida 
coast; early in the morning 
of Sept. 3rd, it was on the 
coast of the Carolinas and 
“from thence in the course of 
that day, along the sea-coast 
to New York and Long Is- 
land.” It struck the vicinity 
of Fire Island Inlet about 
mid-afternoon. 

The account of how “Uncle 
Josie” Robinson of East Pat- 
chogue, in his schooner, 
“Glorian” and eight other 
boats encountered this hurri- 
cane soon after passing out 
of the inlet and how Capt. 
“Josie” kept himself afloat 
after his schooner and the 
other boats capsized, by keep- 
ing two cordwood sticks under 
his arms and finally reached 
land near Rockaway Beach; 
and also of the terrific force 
of the wind and fury of the 


waves, is described in_ the 
Portrait and Biographical 
Record of Suffolk County 


(1896), but the date 1820, 
there given, is a mistake: it 
should read 1821. 
Twenty-one lives were lost 
of the crews of the boats and 
the gravestones of at least 
four of the victims are in the 
Bellport Cemetery and Old 
Patchogue Cemetery, on 
Waverly Avenue, Patchogue. 
They were Jeremiah Terry, 
aged 20 years, 11 months; 
Noah Terry, aged 19 years; 
sons of Shadrach and Sally 
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(Rose) Terry; Capt. Daniel 
Saxton, aged 34 years and 
Joseph Lovett, aged 30 years, 
the latter’s gravestone stating 
he was “drowned at Rock- 
way.” 

Local tradition has it that 
the gale was so severe that 
the waves of the ocean and 
Great South Bay were churn- 
ed into a spray that carried 
as far inland as Coram and 
that when it dried off in 
the sun, the windward sides 
of buildings and windows 
were covered with a white 
salt deposit. While this may 
be a “tall story,”’ some credul- 
ity may be given to it, as 
Devens in describing the great 
hurricane of 1815 remarks 
that the spray from the tre- 
mendous tide sweeping over 
the land was very vreat, “ex- 
tending to the furthermost 
of the interior of the north- 
ern states ... resembling a 
driving snow-storm.” 

This violent hurricane of 
1821, is known as “The Sep- 


tember Gale” to distinguish 
it from its predecessor ‘The 
Great September Gale” of 
1815. One amusing incident 
is related in connection with 
it. It happened in Centre 
Moriches, at the home and 
road-house, (not the modern 
variety), of Elisha Raynor. 
A traveler, caught in the 
storm, stopped and wanted 
room and board for the night. 
Mrs. Raynor (formerly Mary 
Topping), was unable to at- 
tend to preparing his room 
or getting his breakfast the 
following morning as she had 
just given birth to twin girls, 
(Augusta and Amelia,) now 
making her the mother of ten 
children. The duty to attend- 
ing to the overnight guest fell 
on the two oldest children, 
Betsey (later Mrs. Hiram 
Post) and William, aged 16 
and 14 respectively. William, 
not overjoyed at his task or 
the arrival of the _ twins, 
remarked: ‘‘Betsey, the babies 
have been coming pretty fast, 
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Anyone Recall The Colonel? 

Do not want to run the chance 
of missing a number— 

Have been very interested in 
the old Long Island Railroad in- 
formation during the past year. 
I bought the book concerning the 
R.R. but found nothing mention- 
ed about Col. William H. Debe- 
voise, who was an early president. 
Does anyone know what years 
he served? Was he president at 
the time the Road went bank- 
rupt? 

I know he was a well-known 
Brooklyn citizen—I have been 
told Love Lane on Brooklyn 
Heights ran along the edge of 
his family’s farm. The picket 
fence, so the story goes, was 
carved with hearts and initials 
due to the very attractive Miss 
that dwelt within. Therefore the 
name Love Lane. 

Sincerely, 
Mrs. Charles Byram 





but now they have begun to 
come in pairs!” 
(Concluded in next issue) 








The “HISTORY HOUSES” 


OF THE FUTURE 
Are Being Financed by Your Savings Bank Now 


MORTGAGE MONEY AVAILABLE 
FOR HOME BUILDERS AND BUYERS 


Ee REehDLOhDWN NW DV 


RIVERHEAD SAVINGS BANK 


85 YEARS OF SERVICE TO SAVERS AND HOME OWNERS 


RIVERHEAD, N. Y. 


PArk 7-3600 
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FIRST OF ALL may we point 
with pride to the sketch that 
heads this column of book re- 
views. It was done for us by 
Mrs. Geoffrey W. Disston 
(nee Joan Lyman) who has 
spent many a summer in Quo- 
gue and who did some beauti- 
ful line cuts for Richard 
Post’s “Notes On Quogue” 
which appeared last summer. 

Secondly, may we point out 
that we’ve no quarrel with 
Television which we find most 
useful as a cure for insomnia 
but we do have a bit of a 
quarrel with those who have 
given up reading entirely. 
Think! (As a famous indus- 
trialist admonishes us) Think 
—good Philistines, what 
you’re missing! Of course 
this brief lecture will do ab- 
solutely no good for only 
readers read. 

If we who do read some 
could just point out to our 
children, or uninitiated 
friends, what delights lie be- 
tween the covers of books— 
show them a copy of “Trea- 
sure Island” and tell them a 
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bit about the crafty John Sil- 
ver and how Jim Hawkins 
overhead the plot hidden in 
the apple barrel on the deck 
of the Hispaniola. If you told 
them what wonders of hum- 
or, suspense and retribution 
Charles Dickens spins in his 
tales of older England; of 
the great adventures in Jack 
London, the startling beau- 
ties in the lines of Shelley 
and jollities of old Chaucer, 
the deft satire of the modern 
Marquand, the sweep of Gib- 
bon and, to bring matters 
closer to home, the charm of 
the late Jacqueline Overton’s 
“Long Island’s Story’; the 
quaint beauties of Gabriel 
Furman’s “Antiquitics’; the 
fine books of ships and whales 
by Jeannette E. Rattray, and 
of course the great “History 
of Long Island” by Benjamin 
Franklin Thompson. 
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HAPPILY ENOUGH Mr. 
Rufus B. Langhans, Smith- 
town’s Long Island Collection 
Librarian has brought his- 
torian Thompson to us with 
his recent “Smithtown 1663- 
1845” a pamphlet issued by 
the Smithtown Library and 
available there. It is a reprint 
of Thompson’s chapter on 
Smithtown taken from the 
third (3 volume) edition of 
the work published by Rich- 
ard Dodd in 1918. Not too 
long ago this edition sat on 
shelves as a publisher’s re- 
mainder—now it’s selling at 
a premium. 

Editor Langhans tells us 
that this is the first of a ser- 
ies of pamphlets to be pub- 
lished by the library and 
which will culminate in a de- 
finitive history of the town- 
ship. And what an excellent 
idea this is. In 1963 Smith- 


A wonderful, nostalgic 


chronicle of medicine, 


Long Island, and the sea... 


INCE 1901, the story of Dr. King has been a 
S story of the Long Island he loves. Whether 
you're one of his many thousands of personal friends 
— or simply hanker for the days when a doctor’s 


“specialty” was whatever ailed you — don’t miss 
his warm and fascinating book. It’s all here — his 
harrowing (but often hilarious) early struggles . . . 
his narrow escapes from death (he had to tran- 


quilize one man with a .45, another with a club) ... 
and his lifelong passion for Bay Shore, Fire Island — 
and sailing. For proof (if proof is needed) that 
Dr. King at 80 is every bit as lively as the day he 


started making his rounds on a bicycle, read 


Doctor on a Bicycle 
by GEORGE S. KING, M.D. 


$3.95 at all bookstores 





RINEHART & CO., INC. 
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town will celebrate its Ter- 
centenary. 

The early story is here. The 
gift of the land to Lion Gar- 
diner by Wyandanch: ‘“Saga- 
more to Montauk, and grand 
sachem of all Long Island in 
grateful remembrance of the 
good offices preformed by his 
benefactor in redeeming his 
daughter from captivity a- 
mong the Indians across the 
sound.” Richard Smith, of 
course got the land from Lion 
Gardiner and the Nicoll and 
Andros patents confirmed the 
transaction save for quarrels 
and court proceedings about 
certain boundaries. 


But what of Richard Smith 
and the bull? Historian 
Thompson says “it is alleged 
of him that he made use of 
a large bull, for purposes 
usually allotted to horses at 
this day.” (Horseless car- 
riages and helicopters, at this 
day). But that famous ride 
—Thompson ignored it. The 
historian did refer to the 
tradition that John Alden, go- 
ing to Cape Cod to marry 
Priscilla Mullins, rode a bull 
and seated his bride upon the 
beast’s back on the return 
trip. But the “Bull” Smith 
family is very much with us 
and we like to think the story 
true and not simply (the 
animal referred to above). 


There is a preface by the 
editor and a glossary of terms 
useful for the young and 
sometimes for the older. We 
shall look forward to the next 
pamphlet by author Langhans 
—this time; “Place Names in 
the Town of Smithtown, 
Their Location Origin and 
Meaning.” 


THE FALL issue of the NAS- 
SAU COUNTY HISTOR- 
ICAL JOURNAL is as usual 
a nicely done job. Featured 
are articles by Edwin Dun- 
baugh who writes of “Recent 
Steamboats on Long Island 
Sound’—remember the Fall 


LEON R. EDELSTEIN 
Babylon Town Real Estate 
Wanted to Purchase old L. I. 

Maps, Documents. 





630 Sunrise Highway Babylon 


Tel. MOhawk 9-1144 
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Classified Advertising 


(Rates: 10c per word, minimum 
20 words or $2. Additional con- 
secutive insertions, same copy, 5c 
per word. Copy must be received 
with cash or check by 10th. of 
month preceding following issue. 
Charges accepted from subscrib- 
ers but 15c billing charge will be 
made.) 





“WEATHER-HOUSE”: Poems by 
Alonzo Gibbs, Long Island Poet. 
Cloth-bound. $2.00 postpaid. Send 
to 15 Helena Avenue, Bethpage. 





THE RARE James Truslow Ad- 
ams “History of Southampton” is 
for sale by Beatrice Rogers of 
Westhampton Beach, N. Y. Price 
$35.00. 





AM ANXIOUS to buy copy of 
Gabriel’s “Evolution of Long Is- 
land” Box 1568, Westhampton 
Beach, N. Y. 





FOR SALE: Eight 7 foot paneled 
doors. $1.00 apiece. Peconic Lock 
Box 534. 





FOR SALE: “Historical Review,” 
A word and Picture Journey In- 
to Orient’s Past, The Historical 
Society’s Formation, Activities 
and Museum, Price, $1.10. 


“Poems of John Orville Terry, 
“Chiefly Depicting the Scenery, 
and Illustrating the Manners and 
Customs of the Ancient and Pre- 
sent Inhabitants of Long Island.” 
(A limited number of copies from 
the original 1850 printing. George 
F. Nesbitt, Printer, Wall and 
Water Streets, New York) Price 
$2.00. 


Maps: Historical Sites of Orient, 
Early Families of Oyster ponds 
(Orient) Price 25c each. (Approx. 
size 10” by 15”.) 

Prices include mailing charges. 


OYSTERPONDS HISTORICAL 
SOCIETY, INC., ORIENT, SUF- 
FOLK COUNTY, N. Y. 


THESE ARE BOOKS for man or 
boy: ‘Whale Off!’ American Shore 
Whaling, $10. ‘Ship Ashore!’ 
Long Island shipwrecks, 1640- 
1955, $5. ‘East Hampton History.’ 
The story of Long Island’s east- 
ernmost Town, with genealogies. 
$10. The East Hampton Star, 153 
Main St., East Hampton. 








WANTED: Copies of the October, 
1959 Long Island Forum. P.O. Box 
1568 Westhampton Beach, N. Y. 


WILL TRADE L. I. books. I have, 
“The Whale Fishery on L. I,” 
Sleight, 1931; “Prime Family Re- 
cords,” Prime, 1868; “Brookhaven 
Town Records”: “Up to 1800” and 
“1798 to 1856”; “Yaphank as it 
is and Was etc.,” Homan, 1875; 
“Old Lady Number 31,” Louise 
Forsslund (Foster), 1909; “Select 
Patents of New York Towns,” 
Van Wyck, 1938. Also other L. I. 
items. 

What Have You? Write “Col- 
lector” Long Island Forum, P. O. 
Box 1568, Westhampton Beach, 
N.. ¥. 


WANTED: Old China tea sets. 
WEsthampton 4-1728. 


- -L, L. FORUM INDEX 


The Queens Borough Public 
Library sells a complete index of 
the Long Island Forum for the 
years 1938-1947 inclusive, at $1 
postpaid. Also for the years 1948- 
1952 inclusive, at 50 cents post- 
paid. They may be obtained by 
writing to the Long Island Col- 
lection, Queens Borough Public 
Library, 89-14 Parsons Boulevard, 
Jamaica 32, New York. 


FOR ALL the News of Hunting- 
ton Township subscribe to the 
Long Islander, New York State’s 
leading weekly newspaper. 313 
Main Street, Huntington, L. I. 
Hamilton 7-4000. 


FOR SALE: Revised and greatly 
enlarged “The 13 Tribes.” Brief 
account of the Long Island In- 
dians by Paul Bailey. $1.00 post 
paid. Box 805, Amityville, L. I. 


WANTED: Old postcard scenes of 
L. I. Write. “Postcards” Long Is- 
land Forum, P. O. 1598. West- 
hampton Beach, L. I. 























Island’s Largest Display 


Ira J. Friedman, 215 Main Street, 
Port Washington, who has the 
largest display of Long Island 
books, maps and other material, 
is selling “Colonial Long Island” 
by Paul Bailey exclusively in 
that territory. Adv. 








Why not give twelve presents 
a year and all for $3.00. Send a 
subscription to the Long Island 
Forum, ($3 a year—two years $5. 
We'll send a gift card for you. L. 
I. Forum, Box 1568, Westhamp- 
ton, N. Y.—ADV. 
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River Line? and Robert R. 
Coles, whose article “The Ma- 
terial Culture of the Long Is- 
land Indian” is reprinted 
from a bulletin of 1941. 


Mr. Dunbaugh covers gen- 
erally the period from 1890 
to the time of the first World 
War when steamboats really 
churned up the waters of the 
Sound. The rivalries between 
lines; the sidewheelers, the 
sleeker Yale and Harvard, the 
terrible tragedy of the Larch- 
mont which “sailed from 
Providence in a light snow 
storm on the night of Febru- 
ary 9, 1907. Off Point Judith 
at about midnight, when most 
passengers were asleep, the 
Larchmont was struck broad- 
side by -the schooner, Harry 
F. Knowlton. A few passen- 
gers did manage to get off 
the ship (in lifeboats) but 
almost all of them froze to 
death in the below-zero cold.” 

The depression, the auto- 
mobile and changing times all 
contributed to the end of the 
Sound steamers—now mostly 
a memory. 

Mr. Coles’ Indian article is 
a sound piece of scholarship. 
He quotes the best authori- 
ties and being one himself 
makes a fine contribution to 
Long Islandindiana and if he 
doesn’t like that word we can 
hardly blame him. 


PAUL BAILEY has just is- 
sued a new enlarged edition 
of his “The Thirteen Tribes 
of Long Island,” which may 
be obtained from him at Am- 
ityville. There are many illu- 
strations in this twenty-eight 
page pamphlet. Author 
Bailey’s light touch is evident 
—rhymes that locate the 
thirteen tribes, chapters on 
“Their Way of Life,” “The 
Indian’s Decline” and “Indian 
Missionaries.” 


One of the latter, Azariah 
Horton of Southold, a Yale 
graduate, established Indian 





Why not give twelve presents 
a year and all for $3.00. Send a 
subscription to the Long Island 
Forum, ($3 a year—two years $5. 
We'll send a gift card for you. L. 
I. Forum, Box 1568, Westhamp- 
ton, N. Y.—ADV. 


Schools at Poosepatuck and 
Shinnecock which still exist— 
his successor Samson Occum 
“established a wide reputa- 
tion for eloquence and schol- 
arly attainments. He raised 
funds to establish an Indian 
collezge—the money found its 
way to Hanover, New Hamp- 
shire and Dartmouth College 
still honors an agreement to 
admit a certain number of In- 
dians there in memory of 





Samson Occum whose portrait 
is prominently displayed in 
that institution’s library. 

FINALLY A novel by Doro- 
thy Cruikshank Caffrey, 
formerly Dorothy C. Snyder 
of Henry Street, Brooklyn, 
and Smithtown, THE DARK 
POOL published by Pageant 
Press has just come to us. 
Mrs. Caffrey tells the emo- 
tional story of a difficult ex- 
Russian Prince and his Amer- 
ican wife in the Paris of the 
Between-The-Wars period. 
Not about Long Island but by 
a former Long Islander, it is 
finely written. C.J.M. 
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(Continued from Page 56) 


such an one acts as if his late 
rising absolved from all fur- 
ther obligation to attend 
church that day; there is 
service at night.” 

During Mr. Gammack’s 
ministry two important be- 
quests were made to the par- 
ish. Mrs. J. Somarindyck left 
a small brick building near 
the churchyard, long used as 
a Sunday School, and now the 
Sexton’s house. The Wright 
family left four acres and an 
old mansion which served as 
Rectory for fifty years. 

Mr. Gammack’s successor 
was the mercurial Dr. James 
S. Holland, a medical Doctor, 
clergyman, and veteran of the 
Spanish-American War, who 
had been “called from Yonk- 
ers because of the unusual 
excellence of his sermons.” 
After a few years in Glen 
Cove, Dr. Holland moved to 
New Jersey, where he held a 
Rectorship until his retire- 
ment and death a few years 
ago. 

Rev. Albert W. Longley’s 
short Rectorship had a tragic 
end: he died in the midst of 
his duties in the Spring of 
1929. Mr. Gammack was tem- 
porarily placed in charge of 
the parish. He was succeeded 
by the present Rector, Lauris- 
ton Castleman, who has serv- 
ed in this Parish for more 
than 25 years. 

During the decade follow- 
ing World War I a number 





Library At Smithtown 
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of the wealthy members of 
the church died or moved a- 
way, and for some years the 
building received no main- 
tenance. In 1938 the parish 
was warned that it could not 
be guaranteed as safe for fur- 
ther use: either major repairs 
must be made, or a new build- 
ing constructed. There was 
considerable difference of o- 
pinion on this question, and 
it was resolved by a parish 
vote, by which the people de- 
cided to build a new church. 

The hilltop site considered 
by Dr. Middleton as the best 
location for the second church 
was settled on as the spot 
for this third building, By 
1945 the last parts of the 
Tudor Gothic brick building 
were completed, and many of 
the furnishings of the old 
building were moved into it. 
During the past year a new 
brick rectory has risen beside 
it, and a parish house is plan- 
ned as the third part of the 
new church. 

Between the present church 
and the foundations of the 
older ones is St. Paul’s 
Churchyard, consecrated in 
1834. Here are buried Charl- 
es A. Dana, Editor of the 
New York Sun, S. L. M. Bar- 
low, Attorney for the Erie 
Railroad, Wright Duryea of 
Glen Cove’s famous Duryea 
Starch Factory, as well as Mr. 
Mallaby and Mr. Gammack. 
The site of the old churches 
will soon be incorporated in- 
to the churchyard, but it is 
hoped that a suitable marker 
can first be raised, to com- 
memorate the home of the 
church during its first one 
hundred years. 
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(Continued from Page 50) 
People of bad Fame.” 

Now for Isaac, he was _ too 
young to have been a soldier, 
as he was only fourteen years 
old in 1776, but later he acted 
as a spy for General George 
Washington, giving him informa- 

















Liberal commissions paid to 
subscription solicitors for the L. I. 
Forum. 


tion, concerning the whereabouts 
of the British patrols and their 
movements. He must have been 
quite successful, as apparently 
he was quite a thorn in the side 
of the local British troops. They 
tried many times to catch him, 
but each time he took refuge in 
the numerous swamps near his 
home. At this time Isaac lived 
where the Pille farm is now lo- 
cated on North Street in Manor- 
ville, as it is now called instead 
of the inelegant name of Punk’s 
Hole. 

One night five British soldiers, 
a Corporal and four men were 
dispatched from Wading River, 
hoping to surprise Isaac at home, 
and thus take him prisoner. He 
was at home and was awakened 
by their loud knocking on the 
door. On his way to answer the 
knocking, he picked up the tram- 
mel which was by the fireplace, 
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(a trammel is an iron bar used 
for hanging heavy kettles over 
the fire in a fireplace.) This 
trammel had been brought over 
from England by Thurston Ray- 
nor, Isaac’s’ great-great-grand- 
father, in 1634. Now the Raynors’ 
front door was of the Dutch type, 
divided about half way down. 
The bottom half was left securely 
locked and Isaac opened the up- 
per half. The soldiers demanded 
that Isaac come with them as 
their prisoner, but Isaac, by then 
a strong young man, refused and 
told them if they wanted him 
they would have to come and 
get him. The Corporal and three 
men started over the locked por- 
tion of the door and as each got 
half over, Isaac brought the 
heavy trammel down on their 
heads and bashed in their skulls. 
The fifth soldier took off in the 
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NO HIGHER RATES ON LONG ISLAND 
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As Near To You as Your Telephone 
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leaving his gun be- 











darkness, 
hind. 

The guns of these slain men 
were kept in the Raynor family 
for a time. At the present time, I 
know of the whereabouts of only 
one. This is in the possession of 
my father, Edward Howell of 
Center Moriches. He is a direct 
descendant of the above Isaac, 
although the gun came to him 
from his uncle, Benjamin Raynor, 
a decendant of Benjamin Raynor, 
another participant in the inci- 
dent with Judge Smith. This 
uncle wore the gun-stock through, 
as he was a great hunter and 
deer were plentiful in those days. 

The four British soldiers were 
buried in the Raynor cemetery, 
at the edge of the farm. The 
present owners, the Pille sisters, 
remember seeing the graves 
which were still distinguishable 
until a number of years ago. 

This story has been handed 
down in the Raynor family. When 
I was a little girl I saw the 
trammel and another gun, then 
in the possession of Ethan Ray- 
nor, of Manorville, a grandson of 
Isaac. 

I also did some checking on 
the rest of those named in the 
Osobrne account, that is those 
who were in disrepute, and I 
found that beside David Robin- 
son, John Woodhull, Josiah Ray- 
nor and Jonah Hulse were mem- 
bers of Col. Josiah Smith’s First 
Regiment of Minute Men. Doxe 
Lane and Joseph Lane were 
members of the Third Regiment, 
Westchester County Militia, and 
Tuthill Dayton and Isaac Dayton 
were in Captain Nathan Rose’s 
Company, according to an un- 


published paper of Captain Selah 
Strong, as related by Miss Kate 
Strong in the Dec. 1942 issue of 
the Long Island Forum. Samuel 
Robinson, Jesse Raynor, Benjamin 
Raynor and John Turner all 
signed the Association. Perhaps 
their war experiences gave them 
practice in fighting for their 
own, or what they thought was 
their own. Records show them 
to have been right, even though 
they used the wrong methods to 
prove it, for in 1793, the com- 
monage was partitioned and many 
of the above received their lots. 
Mrs. Forrest A. Yeager 


Riverhead, N. Y. 





Old Maps 


It was amusing to find in the 
January issue, my last letter and 
one from my good friend John 
Tooker and an article by my 
good friend Felix Reifschneider 
as well! 


The item on correct pronuncia- 
tion of certain names of Indian 
origin, on page 13 was very time- 
ly! This had bothered me for a 
long time. When I lived at Pat- 
chorgue, for example. 


Am wondering how many peo- 
ple have become disgusted with 
mapmakers by finding places or 
streets where they never were! 
The mapmakers who make the 
most errors are the biggest in 
the business, today! 


In the old days, the Colton 
boys made the best maps that 
have yet been produced. One of 
the Coltons was superintendent 
of a Sunday School on Brooklyn 
Heights back in the 1890s. My 
father happened to attend a class 
in that Sunday School and I be- 
lieve that Mrs. Colton was his 
Sunday School teacher. At any 
rate, in 1890, my father was given 
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a large folding map of the city of 
Brooklyn, which map was made 
by the Coltons. 

This map shows all of the 
elevated railroad lines then in 
Brooklyn, which has helped me 
much in my study of those lines. 
In addition to this map, I have 
track plans as of the year 1908 
of the entire Brooklyn Union 
Elevated system showing the 
surface extensions at Coney Is- 
land, etc. 


From these plans, I have work- 
ed up the entire BUERR System 
as it has been at various times, 
including today. For the past ten 
years, have been doing the same 
with LIR.R. and have more 
data on that Road than anyone 
right now! 


While at Philadelphia several 
years ago, I found a Colton map 
of the western half of Long Is- 
land as of 1873 and it shows de- 
tails of the L.ILR.R. very nicely, 
including the many stations that 
existed at that time and have 
since disappeared. This map will 
be mounted and framed some- 
day. 


Some time ago, a _ reader 
brought up the name Woodhull 
Park as a one time station at 
site of present Hillside station 
and another reader answered it, 
stating that he did not recall 
seeing a station there. Well, it 
appears that the locality was at 
one time called Woodhull Park 
and the Brooklyn Daily Eagle 
Almanac about 1898 called the 
railroad station Woodhull Park, 
but, I have not been able to find 
such a station name in all of the 
L.I.R.R. records that I have un- 
covered. The station name was 
Rockaway Junction, which sta- 
tion went out of existence in 1906 
when Holban freight yard was 
opened. A few years later, Hill- 
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side station was opened, but was 
not used until about 1912. 

The original station in the gen- 
eral locality was Willow Tree 
which was at 183 St. (Hamilton 
Ave.) This station was opened in 
about 1837. Apparently, it lasted 
until the 1870s’ when Rockaway 
Junction station replaced it at 
the time that the line through 
St. Albans and Springfield was 
built as part of a Rockaway route. 
The only passenger station on 
this line between Rockaway Junc- 
tion and Cedarhurst, at the time, 
was Springfield, which was at 
first located at Merrick Road. 
About 1882 Springfield station 
was moved to Springfield Rd. 
(Blvd.) and in the early 1920s 
was renamed Springfield Gar- 
dens. St. Albans station was 
opened in the 1890s. 


WILLIAM D. SLADE 





Trains and Trolleys 


Mr. Felix E. Reifschneider must 
have done a great deal of research 
for his fascinating article, “Island 
Pioneered Transportation.” How- 
ever, I was somewhat startled to 
read on page 12 (Jan. 1960) that 
there was a trolley line built from 
Port Jefferson Station to the vil- 
lage. Some years ago the “Port 
Jefferson Times” reported my- 
sterious tracks which had been 
found under the existing pave- 
ment while lower Main Street 
was being repaired. 

The editor speculated that there 
may have been a trolley line at 
one time but apparently could 
find no corroboration for the 
theory. Since my parents had 
both grown up there, I asked 
them about it, but neither of 
them could recall a trolley in 
that location. Of course, if it was 
never used, as Mr. Reifschneider 
asserts, they might have for got- 
ten about it. In any case no loco- 
motive went down Echo Hill. 
Everyone would surely have 
remembered that. If trains were 
run on trolley tracks at all it 
must have been south of the 
station. 

I have always regretted never 
having taken a ride on Hunting- 
ton’s “Toonerville Trolley” as the 
residents called it. In those days 
Main Street and New York Aven- 
ue were paved with wooden 
blocks, some. of which had a 


(Continued on back Page) 


Brooklyn’s Boy General 


Mr. Hilary Corwin, attorney of 
Huntington, has sent an _ inter- 
esting account of “Brooklyn’s 
Boy General, Francis Channing 
Barlow” who was born in Brook- 
lyn on October 19, 1834, gradu- 
ated from Harvard in 1855 at the 
head of his class, and after prac- 





ticing law briefly in New York 
City entered the army. By the 
time he was 30 he was in com- 
mand of some 12,000 men. He 
was promoted to Colonel during 
the seige of Yorktown. Twice 
severely wounded, he had recov- 
ered and was present at the sur- 
render of General Lee at Ap- 
pomattox. 
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“William Smith Esquire 
“South Haven.” 


John McKesson was Clerk 
of the Provincial Congress of 
New York throughout the 
Revolution. He came from an 
old Scotch family which mov- 
ed to Antrim, Ireland, in 
1665; he was the son of Alex- 
ander McKesson, and was 
born at Fagg’s Manor, Penn- 
sylvania, in 1734, later he 
lived in New York City. In 
1753 he graduated from the 
College of New Jersey, which 
was later to be called Prince- 
ton, and it is very probable 
that one of his teachers was 
Reverend Caleb Smith, a 
brother of Judge William 
Smith; Caleb was the first 
under tutor at the college, 
and had been active there 
since the days of its found- 
ing. 

It is interesting to observe 
that there were only about 
twelve men in McKesson’s 
class. Among them, as may 
be expected were both Loyal- 
ists and Patriots: one, the 
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Rev. John Harris went to In- 
dian River, Delaware to 
preach; the record says that 
he was “especially obnoxious 
to the Tories, and had many 
narrow escapes. It is asserted 
that he often preached with 
his gun in the pulpit and his 
ammunition suspended from 
his neck, after the fashion 
of the times.” Another class- 
mate of McKesson and stu- 
dent of Rev. Caleb was Jo- 
seph Shippen of Philadelphia ; 
he later held a commission as 
Colonel in the Provincial 
Army, and in 1758 served 
with Forbes in the assault on 
Fort Du Quesne. “The only 
reason why he did not serve 
in the revolutionary army 
was feeble health,” his bio- 
grapher reports. Even so, in 
that war he probably saw his- 
tory made, for he was a 
brother of William Shippen 
of Pennsylvania’s delegation 
to the Continental Congress, 
and an uncle of Peggy Ship- 
pen, the pretty girl who so in- 
terested Benedict Arno!d. 
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faded and broken gravestones 
mark the Hunt family’s grave- 
yard. One of the unreadable 
stones marks the grave of 
the Negro pilot of the Hussar. 

New Yorkers, like every- 
body, occasionally dream of 
treasure ships, usually a long 
way off, say the Caribbean, 
the Spanish Main or the South 
Seas. They don’t have to look 
so far. Twelve fathoms deep 
in the East River, or under 
Astoria Park, or perhaps un- 
der a back yard in Queens a 
few oak ribs still lie, and 
maybe a couple of million dol- 
lars. 





- From Orient — 
Am sending check for renewal 
for two years. I enjoy it fully. 


MRS. RUSSELL TABOR 
Orient 





Why not give twelve presents 
a year and all for $3.00. Send a 
subscripiion to the Long Island 
Forum, ($3 a year—two years $5. 
We'll send a gift card for you. L. 
I. Forum, Box 1568, Westhamp- 
ton, N. Y.-—-ADV. 
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LONG ISLAND BOOKS 


By Paul Bailey 
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“Physical Long Island” 


Its Geology, Archaeology, Beaches, Plains 
and Historic Storms 


More Than 100 Illusirations 
Hard Cover Cloth Bound, $4 Postpaid 


“Colonial Long Island” 


A brief history of the Island's first 250 years 
More than 50 illustrations 


Hard Cover Cloth Bound Edition, $3.00 postpaid 
Saddle-stitched in stiff covers, $2.00 postpaid 


“Long Island Whalers’ 


The history of whaling by L. I. ships and men for 
more than 200 years, briefly told. Showing the begin- 
ning, the rise, the peak and the decline and finish of 
the industry between the 1640’s and 1870’s. Well illu- 
strated. Postpaid $1. 


“The Thirteen Tribes” 


Revised and Greatly Enlarged 


A brief account of the names, 
locations, customs, characteristics and 
history of the Long Island Indians. 


Well Illustrated, $1 Postpaid 


Address: 


PAUL BAILEY 
BOX 805, AMITYVILLE, N. Y. 
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See Your LILCO Certified Plumber Dealer 


Why put up with old-fashioned heating problems? GAS 
HEAT is clean, carefree and modern. One call will do it... 
and your present heating system can be converted to GAS 
in a day—unless it’s completely worn out—a new installation 
takes a little longer. 


GAS HEAT MARKS THE END OF HEATING PROBLEMS 


GAS is the clean fuel. It burns completely without ash or smudge to soil your house. 
You save on cleaning and decorating costs. 


GAS is the carefree fuel. Your thermostat does the work. 





GAS HEAT ends costly service charges. A GAS burner has no moving parts to wear 
out, and your FREE LILCO Service Policy takes care of maintenance. 


GAS is piped into your home through underground pipes. Its flow is never halted by 
inclement weather, you are no longer victim to delays in delivery. 
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habit of floating loose in a heavy 
rain and going for a sail down 
to Halesite. 

They say that riding the trol- 
ley line in that kind of weather 
was particularly unpleasant be- 
cause the roof leaked in so many 
places; and rumor has it that one 
desperate passenger put up his 
umbrella whereupon the con- 
ductor asked him to put it down 
again because “It makes the 
trolley look bad.” 

Mr. Reifschneider mentions 
several such station-to-town trol- 
leys and says there were inter- 
esting features to every one. How 
about writing a sequel, sir, and 
letting us know what they were? 

DOROTHY C. MOSES 
Queens Village 


THE 
RENDEZVOUS 


in the Continental Tradition 


LUNCHEON — DINNER 


Private Banquet Room 
for Receptions and Parties 


Air Conditioned — Open Daily 


Recommended b 
DUNCAN HINE 


292 Merrick Rd. Amityville 
Phone AMityville 4-9768 





Mantis Men 


Mr. Royal S. Pease of An- 
napolis, Maryland wrote author 
Julian Denton Smith apprecia- 
tively concerning the recent ar- 
ticle: “Praying Mantises Are 
Whirlybirds.” Mr. Pease told of 
the Mantis Man at Riverhead who 
does a mai! order business in 
Mantis egg cases. Mr. Smith in 
thanking Mr. Pease for his letter 
wrote as follows: 

“Have you heard of the milk- 
man over in Huntington who has 
offered youngsters 5c for every 
Mantis egg case they deliver to 
him? I know the man who has 
offered the same youngsters 10c 
for every Mantis egg case they 
deliver to him. The second man 
returns the egg cases to the 
woodlands and fields.” 





The story, “Brooklyn Heights 
Boyhood” was interesting to me. 

Brooklyn Heights'‘is a section 
that I am quite familiar with. 
I have roamed around Montague, 
Remsen, Pierpont, etc. For sev- 
eral years in the 1930’s about 
2400 of us used to go to about 
three of the churches on Wash- 
ington’s birthday, St. Ann’s, Grace 





CARMAN-DUNNE, Inc. 


Civil Engineers — Surveyors 
Grayview Building 
2 Lakeview Avenue, Lynbrook 
Tel. LYnbrook 9-5563 


on the Heights, and Holy Trinity, 
then to dinner at the St. George 
Hotel. 


One place I like to go is on the 
Esplanade which runs around the 
shore line from about Clark St. 
almost to Fulton. It is a con- 
crete walk about fifty feet wide 
with benches on it and from it 
one gets a grand view of the 
whole harbor but especially low- 
er Manhattan. The big sky scrap- 
ers seem about to topple over 
on to you. 


JOHN TOOKER 
Medford 





Why not give twelve presents 
a year and all for $3.00. Send a 
subscription to the Long Island 
Forum, ($3 a year—two years $5. 
We'll send a gift card for you. L. 
I. Forum, Box 1568, Westhamp- 
ton, N. Y.—ADV. 





For the Sea Food 
Connoisseur It's 


SNAPPER 
INN 


on Connetquot River 
OAKDALE 


Phone SAyville 4-0248 
CLOSED MONDAYS 











ZIKOLL’S 
Old Landmark Inn 


A place to relax — 
To dine at leisure in an 
atmosphere of yesteryear 


Luncheons - Dinners 


Closed Mondays 


845 Merrick Road Copiague 
Tels. AMityville 4-1383 -.9815 


OLSEN'S 


FAMOUS FOR 
SMORGASBORD 


Carman Rd. and Old Sunrise Hwy. 


EAST MASSAPEQUA 
Viking Room for 
Weddings and Banquets 


AMityville 4-9899 MYrtle 1-9614 





, 


HARBOR LIGHT 


RESTAURANT 
EXCELLENT CUISINE 


Catering to Small Parties 
M. SWANSON 
AMityville 4-5868 and 4-9704 


Dawes Avenue 
and George Brown Plaza 


Amityville (East) 








STERN'S 


Pickle Products, Inc. 


Farmingdale, N. Y. 
CHapel 9-0248 


Complete Line of Condiments for the 
Hotel and Restaurant Trade 


Prompt Deliveries Quality Since 1890 


Factory conveniently located at 
Farmingdale 








GIL CLARK’S 


Maple Avenue Fish House 


L. I.’s FAMOUS 
OYSTER and CLAM 
BAR 
Maple Ave. Dock; Bay Shore 
Margaret E. Clark, Gilbert M. Clark 
Tels. MOhawk 5-1550 and 1551 








“Willie and Herman’‘s” 


La Grange 


Montauk Highway East of Babylon 


Luncheons — Dinners 


Large New Banquet Hall 
Tel. MOhawk 9-9800 

















